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In the grounds of Maylands Infant School at JUNE 1953 
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The use of Gas for cooking is an accepted fact. The use of Gas and 
Coke for water heating and space heating is normally justified because 
flexibility of control is a big factor in fuel economy. This implies a 
system of high overall efficiency carefully tailored to meet the precise 
needs of the occupants of the building in which it is to function. 
When such a system is visualised, the correlation between its design 
and the general planning of the building can hardly begin at too 
early a stage. Then the question arises: how is the extensive 
experience of the Gas Industry to be tapped in order to ensure that 
all available knowledge is applied to the problem? The answer is 
simple. The Gas Industry is so organised that every resource— 
factual records, human experience, and research facilities—is readily 
available through the local Gas Undertakings and Gas Boards 

to all concerned with the planning of heating systems. 


Where to go for information ahout Gas 


If you are considering the use of Gas, however tentatively, your first move should be to get in touch P 
with the Gas Undertaking serving the area in which the job is situated. Through it you have access to i 
the combined technical resources of the entire Gas Industry. Where there is any uncertainty as to : 
which Area Board is concerned, The Gas Council will be pleased to give you the correct address. 


Issued by / »e Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Sloane 4554. 
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A Man of Enterprise, 1900 


IKE the adventurous souls who first exchanged the 
L security of a horse-drawn carriage for the hazards of a 
self-propelled vehicle, Lloyds Bank is proud of the fact 
that its tradition has never been a fetter binding it to the 
past. 

Its service is a product of enterprise and foresight. These 
qualities are as much a part of its tradition as its reputation 
for sound financial judgment and integrity of purpose. 


LLOYDS BANK 
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Stand 49, 
Business Efficiency Exhibition think of 


will show you how time, cost, and 


labour is saved. Bradma is used by large ? 0 
and small organizations for a wide variety 

of repetitive jobs from payrolls to circulars. 

See how Bradma can help you in your office... 





Manufactured by 
ADREMA LTD, TELFORD WAY, ACTON, W.3 
SHEpherds Bush 2091 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


W eekly Contains up-to-date 
a information on town 
and country planning, 
J, tie housing, etc., drawn 
infouna ft from the national and 
local press, government 


R ° publications, technical 
IS- ulletin journals, Hansard, etc. 
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| SUBSCRIPTION: FIFTEEN SHILLINGS PER ANNUM 
| Specimen copy on application to the Secretary, 28 King St, London, WC2 
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SMITHS 


TWO-WAY REINFORCED 
SUSPENDED 
CONCRETE FLOORS & ROOFS 


were used in the construction of 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL’S 
5 STOREY FLATS 
AVERY HILL ESTATE, ELTHAM, S.E. 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 


Imber Court, East Molesey, Surrey 
Telephone: Emberbrook 3300 and 5454 








ASTRAFOIL 
DRAWING INK 


ASTROPAQUE 





Astrafoil plastic sheets are the perfect 
drawing base. Transparent, white trans- 
lucent or white opaque; polished or 
grained; dimensionally stable. Easily 
stored. 


Astrafoil drawing inks are specially pre- 
pared for use with Astrafoil. Completely 
opaque and really permanent. In black 
and colours. 


Astropaqueopaque is unaffected by humid- 
ity and will not wash off. Also ideal for 
ruling pens. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND TRY THE ASTRAFOIL TECHNIQUE FOR YOURSELF 


D.E.P. LIMITED, Lower Holmes Street, Cadoxton, Barry, South Wales 


Tel: Barry 591 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE CASING TO TWO 
STEEL CHIMNEY SHAFTS 
Height: 120 ft. Diameter : 6 ft. 
For Fraser & Chatinare Engineering Works, 
(Proprietors :—The General Electric Co. Led.), Erith, Kent. 
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MEINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS & canine . 


203 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.7. Telephone: KENSINGTON 0134 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
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stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
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It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
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TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING 
MAP WORK 


Multi-colour ‘“‘true to scale” printing 


The new Multi-Colour “T.T.S” process is fully covered by our Photo Printing Department, 
Modern equipment and a fully qualified staff enables us to supply T.T.S prints in colour and 
according to the Ministry colour notation. A very high standard of “register” is obtained 
when we are enabled to advise best method of approach in the first instance. 


We shall be pleased to submit quotations and suggestions on request. 


FOR THE COMPOSITE MAP 


Portable or permanent 
forms of mounting include 


ANGULAR MAPS 
CUT TO FOLD MAPS 
MOUNTED TO ROLL 


BATTERIES ON SPRING 
ROLLERS 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


Quotations and suggestions 
to meet individual require- 
ments will be submitted on 
request. 
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Takin g Stock 


THE SOCIAL historians of the first 
half of the twentieth century in 
Britain will devote many pages to the 
astonishing growth of London and 
the other big cities. The Census of 
1951 shows that 41 per cent of the 
population of England live in six 
conurbations—those of London, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Leeds, Mer- 
seyside, and ‘Tyneside. 

The urban sprawl became most 
pronounced during the inter-war 
years and for two decades houses and 
factories sprang up along the arterial 
roads outside great cities. The coun- 
tryside receded over the roof-tops for 
those living in central areas. The 
effect was so disastrous that today 
there is scarcely a supporter to be 
found for the haphazard policy which 
led to the inter-war situation. Not so 
long ago there were many people to 
be found who said that the battle for 
good town planning had been won, 





and there was no further need for 
bodies such as the Town and Country 
Planning Association, yet now eight 
years after the war pressure is being 
exerted which may lead to repetitions 
of all the old mistakes. 

The anarchy of the 1920’s and 
1930's led to a reaction during the 
war period. The Barlow Royal Com- 
mission Report, published in 1940, 
was the starting point for the change 
in the public mood. Sir Anderson 
Montague Barlow found his name 
had become a political slogan sym- 
bolising the “Brave New World”. 
During the latter years of the war his 
political canonization was shared by 
Lord Beveridge, Mr Justice Uthwatt, 
and Lord Justice Scott. These four 
highly respectable gentlemen dis- 
covered their names to be the banners 
of progress. And anybody who dared 
to say that he was against Barlow, 
Beveridge, Scott, and Uthwatt, was 
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fortunate if he were only howled 
down. 

Public opinion ensured that action 
followed aspiration at the end of the 
war. The new Minister of Town and 
Country Planning in the Govern- 
ment of the day appointed the Reith 
Committee on New ‘Towns, and 
followed up its recommendations 
with the New Towns Act in 1946, 
and the more comprehensive Town 
and Country Planning Act of 1947. 

It was at this point that voices were 
heard to say that the battle was now 
over. 

The 1947 Town and Country 
Planning Act, once understood, led to 
a spate of claims being prepared and 
the development plans being com- 
menced. Now in 1953, the Town and 
Country Planning Act is_ being 
amended, the development plans are 
appearing, and a number of new 
towns are under way, although the 
Minister has intimated that he does 
not intend to designate any more new 
towns for the moment. There has 
been a considerable slowing down in 
the tempo. 

The fact that the high hopes of 1945 
are not being maintained in 1953 is a 
situation which is not peculiar to 
planning. It is part of the inevitable 
change in the post-war social climate. 

Part of the apparent disillusion- 
ment with the promise of town plan- 
ning was undoubtedly due to the 
compensation and development 
charges of the 1947 Town and 
Country Planning Act. Nobody can 
claim that the development charges 
were anything other than extremely 
unpopular. This particular problem 
still remains to be settled, and the 
Government will be introducing new 
legislation in the next session of 
Parliament. 

There has also been the agitation 
of the so-called ‘‘Food Lobby’’, which 
aims to retain the planning powers to 
protect agricultural land whilst at the 
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same time using these powers to in- 
crease densities in the larger cities, 
Paradoxically this is the negation of 
the original aims of those who cam- 
paigned for planning legislation. 

It is not therefore surprising that 
the original public enthusiasm for 
planning which was to have created 
the healthy and spacious surround- 
ings which people in airless cities 
longed for, has diminished as a result 
of such propaganda. But the real 
reason for the apparent doldrums in- 
to which the town planning move- 
ment is getting arises from the fact 
that the flood-tide of 1945 and 1946 
did not rise quite high enough in 
order to make secure the gains and 
canalize the post-war enthusiasm in- 
to administrative achievement in 
subsequent years. 

As far as London is concerned, the 
administrative planning unit was not 
sufficiently practical to ensure the 
smooth running of the Abercrombie 
Greater London Plans. The LCC 
area is too small without an effective 
vehicle of liaison, and the various 
home county authorities lack suffici- 
ent co-ordination at the political 
level. Support is given by Mr 
Reginald Stamp, Chairman of the 
Housing Committee of the London 
County Council, to the building of 
LCC estates in the out-county areas 
and country towns, whilst, by im- 
plication, he is not in favour of a too- 
close tie-up with the new towns. This 
fact has been referred to elsewhere 
in this issue by Professor Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie. 

It has long been advocated that 
steps should be taken to set up a 
Greater London Planning Unit, but 
this has been opposed, some suspect, 
not only by various local government 
interests, but also by the vested inter- 
est of the regions already existing 
within the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government. Yet there can be 
continued on page 286 
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NATIONAL PARKS IN THE USA: II 


The first article dealt with the historical and administrative back- 
ground of the American national parks. This one deals with prob- 
lems of tourist accommodation and economic exploitation. 


FTER THE neglect of four years 
A of war and a phenomenal post- 
war increase in the popularity 

of travelling holidays, it is not sur- 
prising that the American National 
Park Service is today faced with im- 
mense problems. Throughout the 
parks there is still a considerable 
backlog of rehabilitation work re- 
quiring urgent attention, to which 
must be added the constantly recur- 
ring burden of maintenance to roads 
and trails. In addition physical im- 


by JOHN FOSTER 


provements are constantly necessary 
and new projects to provide a more 
efficient service for the public are 
always being planned. 

All these schemes must, however, 
be financed and the relative small- 
ness of the annual appropriations re- 
ceived by the NPS from the federal 
government since the war has been 
the greatest single factor making for 
slow progress. For instance, in one 
particular year the total capital made 
available both for new construction 


The Teton Range and Jackson Lake, Wyoming 


United States Information Service 


“" 


and for maintenance of existing 
roads and trails was actually less than 
the estimated needs to cover mainten- 
ance alone. About three years ago it 
was estimated that the NPS required 
395 million dollars for works simply 
to meet the responsibility placed on it 
by Congress and by public demand, 
without taking into account any 
major improvement or expansion 
schemes. , 
Lack of staff in the five principal 
offices of the Service and in the parks 
themselves is also an important factor 
militating against rapid progress. In- 
sufficient technical staff in the main 
offices means delays in surveying, 
planning, and putting into operation 
urgent improvement schemes, while 
within the parks too meagre patrol 
and protection forces increase the 
danger of forest fires and of uncon- 
trolled vandalism resulting in damage 
both to natural features and man- 
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United States Information Service 


The Twin Sisters, Long Peak. The Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado 


made facilities. On the last point it is 
disquieting to find reference in a 
recent report by the Director of the 
NPS to “‘a growing disregard for pub- 
lic property on the part of those who 
visit and use the parks’’. 


Accommodation Problems 


The remoteness of most of the 
parks from urban centres makes it im- 
perative that ample facilities be pro- 
vided for the many visitors who do not 
wish to fend for themselves. This 
means the operation of hotels, cabin 
sites, restaurants, and cafés to suit all 
pockets, in addition to the running of 
provision and equipment stores to 
supply the needs of the ever-growing 
multitude of car campers and hikers 
who use the serviced camp sites. 

Federal ownership of all these 
facilities is the ultimate aim of the 
NPS but the attainment of this ideal is 
rendered difficult by a reluctance on 
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the part of Congress to make funds 
available for the purpose. Conse- 
quently, all but a very small propor- 
tion of the present accommodation 
and catering establishments are pri- 
vately owned and run under conces- 
sions contracts so framed as to give the 
Service complete control of every- 
thing from the initial design of the 
buildings to the rates charged to 
visitors. Such contracts have a maxi- 
mum life of twenty years although 
renewal on expiration has been the 
general rule where the services pro- 
vided have been satisfactory. 

To help meet the post-war increase 


in demand some rehabilitation of 


existing, and construction of new, 
accommodation has been under- 
taken by concessionaires, using de- 
preciation funds and even ploughing 
back profits in some cases, but it is 
evident that new capital is urgently 
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required. The short twenty-year con- 
tract term and the financial uncer- 
tainties of the tourist industry gener- 
ally prevent this capital coming from 
private sources, for the national parks 
are not looked upon as a good invest- 
ment risk where construction as well 
as operation of accommodation is 
involved. Consequently, the NPS is 
continually pressing Congress to 
provide financial assistance towards 
the construction costs of new facilities, 
for the operation only of which the 
Service feels it could readily find suit- 
able private concessionaires. 


Conflicting Interests 


That the establishment of areas as 
national parks thereafter automatic- 
ally renders them for ever safe from 
undesirable development and ex- 
ploitation is as much a fallacy in the 
US as elsewhere in the world and the 


Mt Shuksan and Heather Lake in the Cascade National Park, Washington 


United States Information Service 
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United States Information Service 


The Olympic National Park, Washington 


NPS has constantly to be on guard 
against threats to the integrity of the 
parks from a diversity of interests, in- 
cluding some government depart- 
ments. 

Mineral undertakers have long 
looked with envy upon the vast un- 
tapped resources of many of the 
parks; timber operators have tried 
time and again to obtain permission 
to cut into the huge areas of virgin 
forests; stock farmers have recently 
advocated the use of park ranges for 
emergency drought relief grazing; 
the Corps of Engineers have sought 
more than once to construct dams for 
hydro-electricity undertakings; and 
even the army casts covetous eyes on 
what must constitute the ideal in 
training grounds. In recent years, 
too, pressure has been brought to 
bear to allow the establishment of 
aerodromes within the parks, but this 


suggestion, along with many others 
such as mountain tramways, the 
floodlighting of natural features, 
and the artificial control of water- 
falls, has been firmly resisted as 
being contrary to national park 
principles. 

The NPS has for many years 
fought very successfully against ex- 
ploitation and today, despite pres- 
sure from many powerful interests, 
the parks still stand inviolate. Re- 
cently the view was publicly ex- 
pressed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior that commercial uses within 
the parks could be justified only on 
the basis of a need “‘so pressing that 
the economic stability of the country, 
or its existence, would be endangered 
unless such uses were permitted”. 
This is a proud ideal and one which 
sets an enviable standard to the 
world, 
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Wide Public Interest 

It is significant that support for the 
national park movement is not merely 
confined to the open-air fraternity 
but embraces a substantial propor- 
tion of the American public. The 
reason for this is not difficult to find 
for in every park the NPS sees to it 
that visitors are provided not only 
with all the necessities of life but also 
with adequate information to satisfy 
the most avid natural curiosity. 

The park rangers do not merely 
carry out policing functions but act as 
guides to explain to individuals and 
conducted parties the natural pro- 
cesses which have produced the 
peculiar physical features of each 
park. Expert ranger naturalists assist 
enthusiasts to a fuller enjoyment of 
local botany and wild life while a con- 
veniently situated museum tells the 
full story of each park to those unable 
to visit its more remote parts. 
Organized camp fires are also a popu- 
lar feature and provide pleasant 
opportunities both for entertaining 
and informing visitors. 

The NPS is shy of classifying this 
aspect of its organization as educa- 
tion and prefers to call it its “‘inter- 
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pretive programme’’. Whatever the 
name, however, it is a very worthy 
function of the Service and one by 
which vast numbers of ordinary 
people in the US attain a much deep- 
er understanding of the outdoor 
world than they would ever do other- 
wise. This dissemination of know- 
ledge is not confined to the area of the 
parks themselves, and lecturers travel 
the country, giving talks to schools 
and organizations of all types. 

A very attractive illustrated broch- 
ure is published for every park, con- 
taining a map of the park and in- 
formation on its outstanding features, 
accommodation available, services 
provided, and special rules to be ob- 
served by visitors. Eight million er 
more of these brochures are distri- 
buted annually but, even so, this only 
represents about two copies among 
every three people visiting the parks 
in the course of a year. 

The NPS today is fully alive to its 
many important responsibilities and, 
given adequate funds, there is little 
doubt that its already great record of 
service to the American nation would 
become even more impressive in a 
short time. 


Laurel for London Transport 


“The transport of London is peculiar . . 


. for the fact that alone of all 


metropolitan transport systems it pays its way. But without a subsidy, the 
Londoner will continue to spend a greater proportion of his time and of his 
income on involuntary travel than any other of the world’s workers.” 


— The Economist, 8 May 1937. 


Common and Private Space 


“Open front lawns are standing up well, but there is always the gardening 
enthusiast who wants to plan his own front garden. In three cases where small 
play areas were planned at the backs of houses the tenants asked that the 
ground should go into gardens and this has been done.””—Housing Manager, 


East Kilbride New Town. 
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OLD TOWNS FOR NEW 


The author of the Greater London Plan replies to Mr Reginald 
Stamp whose article ““New Towns for Old’? appeared in the 
April issue and comments on some of the points raised at the 


TCPA Leamington Conference. 


what puzzling: there are in it 

references to new towns, country 
towns, and the Town Development 
Act which are intriguing, if not con- 
tradictory. ‘There is a description of 
“a brilliant address” by Sir ‘Thomas 
Bennett on new towns, an article 
“New Towns for Old” by Mr Stamp 
(of the LCC), and the report of the 
Country Towns Conference. A power- 
ful and straight-speaking Editorial, 
in addition to some pious hopes com- 
ing from a Council meeting, was 
called for. 


| FOUND THE April number some- 


New Towns v. Country Towns 


To take first Mr Stamp’s interesting 
account of the proposed use of the 
Town Development Act: after a 
somewhat naive remark that ‘“‘fine 
old English towns” and others “‘have 
come in their zest for expansion to the 
LCC” (we know the mixed motives of 
some of these expansive zests), Mr 
Stamp makes some cryptic and almost 
menacing remarks about the pat- 
ronizing new towns, which appar- 
ently will give ‘‘no statutory rights” 
to an exporting authority as com- 
pared with an existing old town, 
eager for anything. He says “the 
present pointer for London, where in 
the main industry can be drawn from, 
is towards expanded, and not new 
towns, for the reason (sic/) stated’’. 
Having had something to do with the 
policy of London’s new towns especi- 
ally designed to deal with central 
overspills, this is a little disconcerting, 


by PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


taken in conjunction with the energy 
with which the new towns under 
forceful chairmen like Sir Thomas 
Bennett are going ahead. I am even 
the more surprised because I happen 
to know that Mr Stamp (I am sure he 
will forgive me for saying so) was at 
one time most anxious to overspill 
into these specially designed recep- 
tion towns. It was indeed about this 
time that Sir Montague Barlow, Mr 
Clement Davies, and I had a meeting 
with Mr Dalton to see if we could in- 
duce him to set some machinery in 
motion to make the Greater London 
Plan work, including of course the 
transfer of industrial population from 
the centre to the new towns. We had 
no success; his Ministry were appar- 
ently quite content to leave Greater 
London to the regional housing 
officers situated in Cambridge, and 
the other remote centres. It would 
seem that he had this new Improve- 
ment Act up his sleeve, which didn’t 
require any machinery but would 
function automatically owing to the 
inevitable ‘‘zest for expansion”. Mr 
Stamp appeared to be pushed off the 
new towns and has now warmly ac- 
cepted the old ones. 

I confess that I cannot see why 
facilities provided under the new Act 
could not have been made available 
to the new towns, if their “functional 
machinery” for the purpose for 
which they were created is “‘missing”’. 
While passing the new Development 
Bill could not Parliament have 
amended the New Towns Act if it has 
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been found deficient? Or does the 
Ministry wish to keep the new towns 
within a glass globe, functioning in a 
vacuum ? In a word I would like Mr 
Stamp to say outright why he finds 
it simpler for Londoners to go to St 
Neots than to Harlow. It cannot be 


the transfer of industry; the Board of 


Trade which has done its best to 
damn the new towns will equally 
damage the new Acct if it pursues the 
same policy. If it changes for the new 
Act, cannot it change for the new 
towns ? 


The New Procedure 


I can, of course, see the point of the 
small country towns: St Neots indeed 
was properly cautious (at the Leam- 
ington Conference) but St Ives 
(where the “man had seven wives’’) 
might be more expansive; the chair- 
man—or, he is probably a mayor— 
invites the LCC (not all of them) to an 
excellent lunch and afterwards dis- 
plays the charms of his country town. 
Mr Stamp and his colleagues are 
delighted. What a rosy future the 
chairman of London’s Housing Com- 
mittee sees for his overcrowded 
Londoners: what wonderful expanse 
of nice flat grassland for factories and 
houses to spread themselves at large: 
no Greater London Green Belt bug- 
bear here but un-notated unzoned 
open land waiting for ‘“‘development”’ 
(under the Act) the only sign of pro- 
gress. The return visit to London is 
paid, a luncheon at County Hall (not 
quite so good, of course, as country 
fare) is offered by the greatest town 
on earth—the local surveyor will 
have as colleague the greatest official 
in the country—a gold chain or at 
any rate an enamelled badge may 
ultimately be presented to the Mayor 
of. ..on completion of the thous- 
andth house. 

I was sorry to be unable to attend 
the Country Towns Conference at 
Leamington. The most significant 
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contribution, from the account of it, 
came from Mr Wood of the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government 
who was explaining what the Town 
Development Act can do. “There was 
no master mind in Whitehall,” he 
said, ‘‘selecting towns to be expanded, 
the initiative should be taken by the 
local authorities.” This absence of 
bureaucratic direction will be wel- 
comed: but unfortunately there is 
nothing to take its place. I can see no 
sign that the Town and Country 
Planning Association is perturbed at 
this complete breakdown of regional 
planning. All is to be left to hap- 
hazard natural selection which has 
been, it is true, very successful in 
matrimony but in planning is a little 
like a return to the Victorian policy of 
self-help if not laissez-faire. 


The Right Quarter 


It is true that Mr Macfarlane, 
Chairman of the Country Towns 
Committee, in his winding up speech 
says that “many county development 
plans do not make provision for the 
aspirations of the country towns, as 
they were drawn up without any 
thought of accommodating popula- 
tion from outside. These plans will 
need a good deal of revision, and it is 
up to the country towns to take the 
initiative and express their views in 
no uncertain terms in the right 
quarter.” These remarks are ex- 
cessively vague. What is the right 
quarter? 


Agricultural Land 


This policy of abandoning the new 
towns will lead to a great deal more 
agricultural land being taken. The 
land for the new towns is already 
bought; the fight is over. If, as Mr 
Stamp predicts, the new Act “may 
slow down or bring to a standstill the 
development of industry in the new 
towns’’, in spite of the energy of Sir 
Thomas Bennett and his colleagues, 
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then there will be much of this agri- 
cultural land bought for their growth 
unused, at any rate for the time being. 
This scatter of building in the country 
towns to satisfy the urgent needs of 
the LCC (which is getting desperate) 
will need large slices of new farm- 
land. The smaller the groups of de- 
velopment, the larger the margin. 

Finally, I do not see much evidence 
at the Conference of the many diffi- 
culties in expanding old country 
towns. We gave some study to this 
when preparing the Greater London 
Report, as Mr Macfarlane will know. 
Road plans, shopping and market 
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centres, car parking, water supply, 
drainage, and other services adequate 
to the existing community may find 
themselves overwhelmed by doub- 
ling their capacity. I am glad to see 
thet the town clerk of St Neots asked 
“What ratio of the new population 
should be accepted to ensure the 
identity of country towns not being 
swamped ?”’ He also wisely raised the 
boundary extension problem. 

There is no master mind in White- 
hall, in the County of London, or 
in the country towns themselves, 
giving adequate attention to these 
matters. 


At Monksilver 


The almost complete supersession 
of horse traction by the internal com- 
bustion engine has led to the dis- 
appearance of the old-fashioned 
“‘water-splash” or ford from many 
parts of the country. Motorists are not 
fond of fords, and in hilly, high-rain- 







fall areas such fords as that here 
illustrated (Monksilver, West Somer- 
set, photographed when the stream 
was low) can become impassable in a 
few minutes. This particular ford is 
the more interesting for retaining a 
small packhorse bridge beside it. 
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Last Word in Flats 

Whenever anyone reminds advo- 
cates of “‘flats for all” that the great 
majority of British people don’t want 
them, the advocates reply that that is 


because they have no experience of 


really good flats, such as are built in 
more advanced countries. We have 
been over most of Europe and North 
America in search of the wonderful 
flat that British people would like, 
and that costs no more than a coun- 
cil house—but we have not found it. 
On the contrary, in Stockholm, 
Vienna, New York, San Francisco, 
and other classic cities of the flat we 
have found plenty of people who 


express regret that, for reasons con- 
vincing or otherwise, they are not 
able to build more houses with 
gardens. 

However, flats are genuinely de- 
sired by a proportion of people, and 
there are situations in which, for a 
time, it will be necessary to build 
them even for people who do not 
prefer them. Anything we can learn, 
therefore, about better ways of 
designing and constructing flats is 
welcome. 

One of the most striking American 
schemes is the pair of twenty-six 
story blocks on the Lake Shore of 
Chicago, designed by Mies van der 


‘*Postcards—see what London used to look like—postcards”’ 


Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of Punch 
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Rohe—a structure all of glass and 
black-painted steel. This has 300 
flats, 100 of them with six rooms, 
and 200 with three and a half rooms— 
1,300 rooms in all. The total floor 
area, including shops on the ground 
floor, is 420,c00 square feet, and the 
total cost is stated as £°1,570,000, or 
£3 12s. 6d. a square foot. This works 
out at a cost of £7,140 each for the 
six-roomed flats, and £4,200 for the 
three and a half roomed flats, but 
this cost includes the shops. 

The three and a half room flats are 
let at £440 a year with an investment 
of £2,225, and the six room flats at 
£880 a year with an investment of 
£4,200. The rent decreases over the 
first twenty years to about half. 

For each block there are two 
elevators taking thirteen persons 
each, and they travel at 400 feet a 
minute. There are complaints that 
the lifts have sometimes failed, and 
also that the heating of the flats was 
at first too strong, but these defects 
are said to have been cured. A more 
serious problem is the summer sun; 
roller shades close to the glass, drapes, 
and air conditioning do not serve 
entirely to overcome this problem. 
But people who live in glasshouses . . ! 
And the flats maintain their value. 
Some have been resold already at a 
profit. 

We shall only have to double our 
flats subsidy and multiply our rents 
by ten, and we could have these ideal 
flats in our own cities. 


Growing More Food 


A correspondent in The Times 
recently drew attention to the possi- 
bility of getting food from airfields 
and playing fields—a much more 
sensible idea than that of further par- 
ing down the minimum home garden. 
It would involve some capital cost for 
grass dryers, and running cost for 
fuel, but it is calculated that together 
these fields might add feeding-stuffs 
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worth £374 million a year to our 
home production. It is difficult to 
believe that so large an amount 
could be obtainable; but the idea 
calls for exploration. 


Cleaner Cities 


An article in this issue deals with 
the topic of suitable trees for industrial 
areas where smoke in one form or 
another hinders their growth. In- 
calculable damage is also caused to 
buildings and it is noticeable that 
householders in the towns of the Mid- 
lands and north fight shy of using 
light coloured paints for the window 
frames of their houses. No doubt this 
contributes to the generally depres- 
sing aspect of many industrial towns, 

An interesting exhibition organ- 
ized by the Solid Smokeless Fuels 
Federation has been on view at 
Charing Cross Underground Station. 
There were examples of eroded stone- 
work and _ statistics showing the 
amount of soot and other solids that 
fall in industrial areas. Several 
appliances burning smokeless fuels 
ranging from the new popular open 
fire to the openable closed stove 
illustrated the great advantages of 
these fuels. Above each appliance 
were figures showing the compara- 
tive efficiency of the several types of 
smokeless fuel which could be used. 
Samples of many different smokeless 
fuels which are available were also 
shown. 

The exhibition was a comfortable 
place to visit in the cold weather that 
prevailed at the time. 


New Town Tours 


Arrangements for the one-day 
coach tours of the new towns of 
Welwyn-Hatfield-Harlow (on Wed- 
nesday, 24 June) and Crawley (on 
Wednesday, 15 July) have now been 
completed. The Development Cor- 
porations concerned have been most 
generous in the amount of time given 
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Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of Punch 


**Mind if I smoke”’ 


to discussion of itineraries and in the 
facilities and hospitality they are 
offering to members of the touring 
parties. 

In each new town the tour will 
begin with an authoritative explana- 
tion of the plan for the area. At 
Welwyn Garden City and Harlow the 
General Managers, Mr J. E. Mc- 
Comb and Mr W. Eric Adams, OBE 
will address the party. Colonel C. A. 
C. Turner of Crawley Development 
Corporation will describe the plan 
for Crawley. There are still a few 
places available on the tours. More 
details are given on page 293. 


Houses for Export 


At a time when British firms are 
being asked to do all they can to in- 
crease exports it is encouraging to 
learn of the initiative of H. Newsum 
Sons and Company Ltd, of Lincoln, 





manufacturers of prefabricated tim- 
ber houses. Last year this firm ex- 
ported houses to the value of over 
£2 million—mostly to parts of the 
Commonwealth where immigration 
has caused serious temporary hous- 
ing shortages. 

Now a twenty-minute sound film 
entitled ““A House an Hour” has been 
made for Newsums by the Big Six 
Film Unit. The film describes the 
manufacture of ‘the various parts, 
shipment from Hull and arrival at the 
new town of Ajax in Ontario. The 
systematic and thorough checking of 
crates ensures no delay and the 
houses are speedily erected. 

The film had its premiere on the 
eve of the British Industries Fair and 
proved to be a new and effective 
method of “sales talk”. Over fifty 
copies of the film have been distri- 
buted overseas. 
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THE DESIGN OF RURAL HOUSING LAYOUTS 


The traditional concentration of English country life in villages is 


more necessary today than ever before. A well-known architect 


describes some of his schemes for “‘infilling”’ which will result in 


greater compactness for many Hertfordshire villages. 


E THINK of the English vil- 
VW lage and small market town 
as we do of the Tuscan hill- 
top town and the provincial cathedral 
city of France as national contribu- 
tions to the art of living. They are all 
three the delight of sensitive visitors, 
but more ‘fundamentally they are 
hubs around which economic and 
social life revolves. An understanding 
of both the charm and function of the 
English village is therefore essential 
to anyone concerned with rural hous- 
ing. 

Economically the traditional con- 
centration of English country life in 
villages is more necessary today than 
ever, because of the need to use the 
open land to the best advantage for 
food production, afforestation, and 
for such purposes as water gathering 
grounds for urban populations. Com- 
pactness in village planning serves 


(A) Aspenden 


by PAUL MAUGER 


also the obvious needs of children 
and housewives, and fosters social 
activities and recreation. The public 
services can also be provided at mini- 
mum cost, which means that they are 
likely to be made available sooner 
where villages are compact than 
where they straggle. 

The planning Ministries have since 
1944 acted on this principle in advis- 
ing local authorities on the choice of 
housing sites and have discouraged 
isolated locations even if these were 
near farms. The view is that it is 
generally less of a hardship for agri- 
cultural workers to cycle to work than 
for their wives and children to have 
to travel distances to shops and 
schools. The actual choice of housing 
sites within or adjoining the village is 
usually best made by those with local 
knowledge; such sites should not be 
large and should as far as possible be 


(B) Albury 
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(C) Buckland 


in the nature of infilling, especially if 
the existing village is not already 
closely built up. 

Examples in Hertfordshire will 
show how these requirements may be 
met in practice. 

At Aspenden a site of about five- 


eighths of an acre with a frontage of 


less than 150 feet was found and in 
spite of its steepish slope was utilized 
for the six houses shown in the block 
plan (A): the opportunity was here 
taken of providing an informal little 
group between some farm buildings 


(D) Little Hadham 
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and a conventional terrace of pre- 
war council cottages. 


Ribbon Development 


A somewhat similar arrangement 
is that at Albury, shown in block 
plan (B), though because of the 
scattered nature of this congeries of 
hamlets it was not found possible to 
insert the new houses within an 
existing nucleus; the particular aim 
here was to provide a stop to the 
northward spread of the village at a 
point where the existing RDC houses 
appeared to have started a bit of 
ribbon development. 

Buckland, shown in site plan (C), 
has tended to straggle along the 
Ermine Street half-way between 
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(E) Cottered 


Royston and Buntingford, and a new 
housing site was obtained on the 
minor road running east and west. 
Six houses built around three sides of 
an open green was the arrangement 
chosen. 


The Village Green 


Another small scheme at Little 
Hadham (D) took advantage of the 
beginning of a village green flanked 
by two pairs of pre-war houses, and it 
was decided to complete the road 


around the west and north sides of 



















Central Office of Information 
Scheme at High Wych 


open space and to build eleven new 
cottages fronting it; the steepish land 
made this layout quite a problem. 

Another pre-war scheme, at Cot- 
tered (E) had been left incompleted: 
the cul-de-sac was provided with a 
turning space and ten Swedish 
timber cottages were built, leaving 
space for about fourteen more houses 
when they are required. 


(F) High Wych 
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A footpath towards the village 
centre is provided between flanking 
bungalows for old people which are 
not yet built. 

The block plan (F) at the foot of 
the page and the photograph of 
another rounding off of a pre-war 
housing scheme is at High Wych. 


Separate Access 


If “‘Reilly Greens’, in the sense of 
groups of dwellings with separate 
access for service vehicles and pedes- 
trians, are seldom found possible be- 
cause of the cost of services, parts, at 
any rate, of most rural schemes should 
be planned around common open 
space. 


Small Open Spaces 


It is important to keep them 
fairly small and intimate, limited to 
twenty or thirty houses around an 
open space of quarter of an acre or 
less, as at Great Hormead (G). The 
larger commons found in old villages, 
often the setting of the cricket ground, 
surrounded by rather sparsely placed 
farms and cottages, delightful as they 
are, would look bleak if fronted with 
continuous terraces, as they would 
have to be if the exigencies of present 
day economies were to be rigidly 
observed. 


(G) Great Hormead 
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MEN AND LANDSCAPES 


It is as natural for a man to make a forest or a reservoir as it ts for a 


badger to make a sett or a rook to build a nest. Intelligent persons 
who care for the countryside should associate themselves with work 
involving change and exert their influence to ensure that the maxi- 


mum of new beauty is created. 


MAN WHOcombined the leisure 
Az “curious” temper of an 

eighteenth century dilettante 
with a twentieth century interest in 
psychology might find some amuse- 
ment, and perform a useful service, 
by observing contemporary views 
about our landscape and the changes 
in it. He might begin, for example, by 
noting and analysing published com- 
ments, and considering how many 
were negative protests against some 
development and how few (if any) 


Most of the English landscape is man-made 


by J. D. U. WARD 


were positive proposals for any bene- 
ficial development. Before even tenta- 
tive conclusions could be drawn, he 
might have to delve into the age and 
health of the protesters and proposers : 
he might find that up to the age of 
thirty-five or forty-five people were 
too busy winning a place in the world 
or making love or playing games to be 
much interested in such a subject as 
landscape, and that after that age 
such factors as a decline of vigour and 
vitality and the hardening of arteries 


Fox Photos 
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caused a_ predisposition against 
change. 
Conventional Conservatism 

Even without any methodical 


analysis an investigator would find 
that most protests about changes in 
the landscape come not from that 
protester-rebel-anarchist group 
which is always cn the prod against 
anything from national insurance or 
conscription to the Pope or artificial 
fertilizers but rather from conven- 
tional people who are constitutionally 
(if not politically) conservative in 
their outlook. It is a pity that the 
word “conservative” carries a party- 
political connotation since conserva- 
tism is the keynote of the protests: the 
“nay-saying”’ is nearly always against 
change, and (here is a most significant 
point) the protesters are indeed and 
essentially “‘nay-sayers”’ for they will 
scarcely ever be found proposing a 
change for what might, by their 
standards, be the better. Very rarely 
indeed will they murmur “‘yea’’ for 
anything but the past. 

But the curious student would soon 
find that the subject was complicated 
—more complicated than has yet 
been suggested. He would observe 
first that the population had in- 
creased enormously since the eigh- 
teenth century, that it was still in- 
creasing and that no kind of orderly 
effort was being made to check or 
control its increase or even to decide 
what might be the maximum desir- 
able or permissible populations. He 
would see, as one result of the in- 
crease, changes being proposed which 
were almost indefensible on any 
existing aesthetic standpoint of an 
objective kind, and that necessity or 
what is thought or felt to be necessity 
(partly because of popular insistence 
on higher standards of living) is com- 
monly pleaded. As other results of 
overcrowding (combined with great- 
er human mobility because of rail- 
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Agricultural machinery has effected many 
changes in the countryside 





ways and cars) he would note that 
there are now far fewer and smaller 
wild and lonely places than there 
used to be, and that far more places 
are specially precious to someone or 
another because of youthful associa- 
tions. (How many foresters have heard 
sentences which run, “Surely you’re 
not going to fell that wood (or plant 
that valley) ? That was where I used 
to find the first primroses fifty years 
ago: there I went birdsnesting and 
picking hazel nuts, and there I shot 
my first pheasant.’’) 


The Need of Change 


The failure to appreciate the de- 
sirability or the real need of change 
because of changed circumstances is 
not, of course, restricted to rural 
landscape. Designs for any great new 
building of public interest in new 
materials and a new idiom, or for any 
novel town-planning scheme, will 
immediately elicit protests innumer- 
able. One of the letters published in a 
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daily newspaper about Coventry 
cathedral provided a perfect illustra- 
tion. The architect is defended, com- 
plained one opponent, on the grounds 
that he should provide a_ building 
which future generations will find 
inspiring. But why should he not 
provide something which we find in- 
spiring, something like the cathedrals 
we already know and love?. . . This 
protester ignored the fact that there 
were already more than two dozen 
cathedrals in the “‘existing’’ category 
(for the most part built in the styles of 
their times) while there are not two 
cathedrals in what could be called a 
twentieth century style—some would 
say not one. 

For that objection to Coventry’s 
cathedral-to-be there are many paral- 
lels in criticisms of landscape changes. 
In particular, there is nearly always 
the line, ““These modern change- 
makers do not recognize the spiritual 
value ofa beautiful countryside. They 
seem to be without heart or soul and 
entirely materialistic.”’ And the word 
“imponderables” is dragged in, to- 
gether with a plea about the special 
need and value of refreshment and re- 
creation of spirit in the world as it is 
today. Most of these plaints are hon- 
est and sincere and for that reason 
alone should be heard with respect; 
parts of them are also well-founded 
and should be marked, learned, and 
inwardly digested. It is evident that 
man does not live by bread, meat, 
timber, and water alone. Beauty is of 
great value. 

But neither the artists nor the 
aesthetes have determined what is 
beauty, and most of those philosoph- 
ers who have considered the subject 
carefully have come back to that im- 
perfect statement that “beauty is in 
the eye of the beholder”’ as the nearest 
and most helpful approximation to an 
answer. For we find in practice, what- 
ever rival philosophers may say in the 
heights and depths of their search, 
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that it is in large measure the be- 
holder who creates beauty by per- 
ceiving it, and that lack of beauty is 
often due to the beholder’s short- 
comings. An incident related by 
C. R. Leslie in his Memoirs of the Life 
of Constable is perhaps specially per- 
tinent since the name of Constable is 
so much respected by those who love 
the English countryside. 

To a lady who, looking at an 
engraving of a house, called it an 
ugly thing, he (Constable) said: 
“No, madam, there is nothing 
ugly; J never saw an ugly thing in my 
life:” for let the form of an object be 
what it may—light, shade, and 
perspective will always make it 
beautiful. It is perspective which 
improves the form of this. 

The observers of new buildings or of 
major changes in the landscape who 
feel ‘This is ugly’? should surely be 
much more slow than at present to 
declare their feelings and much more 
quick to examune themselves and 
their limitations. In many circum- 


Owing to the increase in human mobility 
there are now fewer wild and lonely places 
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stances, and particularly where land- 
scape is being considered, observers 
might with profit look again at what 
they do consider to be beautiful and 
examine it for its utility at the time 
that it was made. 


Man-Made Landscape 

This last point is most important— 
and some fair-minded people may be 
surprised by a gradual apprehension 
of their conservative bias. Most of 
the English landscape is man-made. 
This is true not only of the enclosed 
fields and the hedgerow trees (many 
of them relics from a time when oak 
for the Navy was one of the country’s 
vital needs) but also of chalk downs 
kept bare by sheep and even of high 
heather-clad moors such as_ the 
Quantocks in West Somerset or 
Allerston Forest in North Yorkshire, 
which used to be tree-clad but were 
bared by Bronze Age man. We may 


Fields have been enclosed and hedgerow trees planted for economic reasons 
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say either that the landscape has been 
made by man, moved primarily by 
his economic needs, and that the 
result is beautiful because we, ob- 
serving it, find it beautiful; and so 
man should continue to make the 
landscape on the same basic principle 
and those who follow will find it 
beautiful even if we cannot. Or we 
can simplify the matter into: The 
landscape has grown and it should 
continue to grow. A sterilized or 
frozen landscape would be a dead 
landscape, and beauty must be alive. 
Whichever way we see this matter we 
should recognize first how much of 
beauty is subjective, depending on us 
at the seeing or receiving end, and 
second, how the landscape, con- 
sidered objectively, has been made by 
man for economic reasons without 
thought of beauty. 

Much of this argument amounts to 
a general defence of change and a 
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suggestion that people who complain 
of ugliness should consider the per- 
ceiving subject as well as the per- 
ceived object. It is, in fact, here sug- 
gested that most of the trouble about 
landscape spoliation is due to human 
failure to adjust ideas sufficiently 
rapidly. There is a common or 
general feeling that the country 
should not change, or at any rate 
should not change much. But the 
changes that we accept in towns (for 
example, in the materials and tech- 
niques of building shops and the de- 
sign of streets and road junctions) are 
matched to some extent by changes in 


the country, and the process of 


change has tended to accelerate with- 
in a human lifetime. The combine- 
harvester alone has caused consider- 
able changes and will cause more, yet 
it may be described fairly enough as 
an innovation of the last fifteen years. 
Tractors, which we have had in 
numbers for about twenty-five years, 


have also caused changes. The use of 


relatively new trees, many of them 
from North America, has made some 
changes, especially in colour: these 
have been much denounced but little 
considered. 


Wood and Water 


Attacks on forestry and water- 
storage plans are the more interesting 
because trees and water are normally 
accepted as desirable features in the 
landscape, wood and water being 
two of the four natural elements (soil 
and rock are others) as listed by 
Thomas Whateley in his famous 
Observations on Modern Gardening, writ- 
ten in the heyday of the landscaping 
age. 


Man is Part of Nature 


The reference to things being 
“natural” introduces a point of some 
importance. People generally desire 
above all else that the countryside 
should “look natural’. But neither 
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It is “natural’? for a beech tree to have 
go or 40 feet of clean bole if grown in a forest 


the word “‘natural’’ nor the idea of 
“nature” is likely to have received 
any consideration: the whole con- 
cept is one of the heart or feelings 
rather than of the head. Only a very 
small minority, for example, will 
know without being told that it is 
natural for a beech tree to have 
30, 40, or more feet of clean bole if 
grown in a forest; that it is natural for 
a beech tree in a park to have or 
appear to have (by reason of the 
normal browsing line) six or seven 
feet of clean bole; and that it is 
natural for a beech on a lawn to have 
branches touching the ground. To 
consider these facts, and more par- 
ticularly to weigh their implications, 
requires some mental effort, but a 
vague feeling that “I like the 
countryside to look natural’’ requires 
(like an acceptance of the past) no 
effort of any kind whatever, and it 
furnishes a broad and magnificently 
indefinite base from which to launch 
attacks on anyone who seeks to do 








Pine logs stacked ready for carting in a Northumberland forest 


anything. In simple truth it is, of 
course, as natural for man to make a 
forest or a reservoir as it is for a 
badger to make a sett or a rook to 
build a nest, but for some odd reason 
critics assume that man is not a part 
of nature.* 


Lack of Understanding 


Landscape problems arising from 
concern for the appearance of the 








* Insistence that the countryside should 
look natural is in effect a demand that there 
should be no evident order and it is closely 
correlated with that blindness to form for 
which English people are notorious. Both in 
this connection and in other respects it 
would be interesting to have a comparative 
study of other peoples’ attitude towards 
landscape and scenery. Some European 
peoples are perhaps over-fond of mere 
neatness, while Americans and Canadians 
are over-tolerant of squalor—wanton spolia- 
tion of scenery by shacks, advertisements, 
dumps, and so forth. 
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countryside are aggravated by this 
lack of understanding and by the 
very unfortunate dichotomy of forces 
or interests that has occurred. Broadly 
speaking, people who want and de- 
fend changes are considered to be 
gross materialists. Here, on the one 
hand, they are—the farmers and 
foresters wanting to produce more 
food and drink (yes, and for profit— 
what wickedness!) or water engineers 
or roadmakers or other men who, 
however useful they may be in their 
rather base ways, must of course be 
Philistines ex officio. They cannot 
possibly, for example, have any eye 
or care for beauty, nor will they ever 
allow value to the inspiring and 
spiritually re-creating value of fine 
scenery. On the other hand are those 
who do care, the champions of the 
things of the spirit, men who insist 
that material sacrifices should be 
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made (if not necessarily by them- 
selves) in order that beauty (accord- 
ing to their conservative assessment) 
should be preserved. And it is 
specially noteworthy that the pre- 
servers have on their side the greater 
part of what may be called the intel- 
ligentsia where scenery and land- 
scape (but not architecture) are con- 


cerned. Men who in the fields of 


architecture, painting, poetry, and 
music would defend changes and 
would proclaim the necessity for 
experiments (even if nine out of ten 
of the experiments are likely to fail), 
men who habitually depreciate tra- 
ditional work with such phrases as 
“the old formula’, ‘derivative’, 
“that language is dead now: we are in 
the nineteen-fifties”, ‘“‘he’s just an- 
other of the émtyovoi”’—these men 
who lead in their own arts and take an 
intelligent interest in what is being 
done in other arts yet align them- 
selves with the unthinking and un- 
seeing who want the landscape to be 
always as it was in their childhood— 
or better still as it was in 1800. Un- 
fortunately the dichotomy seems 
likely to harden, and with time the 
opposing bodies may come to have 
the suggested characters to an even 
greater degree than they have at 
present. The practical people may 
really feel that any thought of beauty 
is a lot of nonsense, and the beauty- 
preservers may feel that any change, 
anywhere, must automatically be 
opposed. The position is the more 
deplorable in an age when democracy 
is commonly thought to mean the 
counting of heads without regard to 
what is inside them, and the accept- 
ance of majority decisions. For this 
implies that an intelligent scheme, 
whether for a cathedral, bridge, road, 
reservoir, or forest, is liable to be upset 
by the organized agitation of a pre- 
judiced but quite ignorant and 
thoughtless mob. 

It is an obvious truism that the 
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practical people have in the past 
inflicted on our landscape many 
grievous scars which should not have 
been inflicted, but that is no reason 
why they should always be opposed. 
It is rather a reason why intelligent 
persons who care for the countryside 
should associate themselves with work 
involving changes and exert their 
influence, here to minimize some un- 
fortunate effect of a change and there 
to ensure that the maximum of new 
beauty shall be created by a change. 
This is the attitude of “‘yea-saying”’ 
and life. The proper course for those 
who prefer “‘nay-saying”’ and death 
might be early interment to obtain a 
view that does not change. But many 
of them ought to be persuaded to 
look again and to consider what 
thinkers have written on perception 
and appreciation. Some quotations 
may form a fitting conclusion. 


What is Beauty? 

In The Dance of Life Havelock 
Ellis quoted Gaultier: ‘Beauty is an 
attitude of sensibility.”” And he then 
commented: “It is the task of aes- 
thetics, often a slow and painful task, 


to see art—including the art of 


Nature, some would _ insist—as 
beauty.” On Remy de Gourmont’s 
‘Wherever life is, there is beauty’, 
he made this luminous observation: 
Beauty is a dangerous concep- 
tion to deal with, and the remem- 
brance of this great saying may per- 
haps help to save us from the de- 
grading notion that beauty merely 
inheres in objects, or, least of all, 
that it has anything to do with 
the prim and smooth conventions 
which make prettiness. Even in the 
fine art of painting it is more reason- 
able to regard prettiness as the 


negation of beauty. . . The path of 


beauty is not soft and smooth, but 
full of harshness and asperity. It is 
a rose that grows only on a bush 
covered with thorns. . . 
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FARM LAND AND BUILDING 


The policy statement recently issued by the Town and Country 


Planning Association and published in the May issue of Town 


AND CouNnTRY PLANNING was widely reported in the national, 


local, and technical press. We reprint two adverse editorial com- 
ments and the TCPA rejoinders which the two papers have since 


published. 


From “Farmer and Stockbreeder’’, 
8 April 1953 

What an astonishing statement the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion has made! The threat to agri- 
cultural land from new towns and 
town extensions has been grossly 
exaggerated! It adds that demands 
for houses amount to only 1 per cent 
of all rural land, which, the Associa- 
tion declares, is not a serious menace 
to the supply of home food. 

Well, to begin with, “all rural 
land” is by no means all farm land. 
The total area of England and Wales 
extends to some 37 million acres, but 
of this only 24 million acres can be 
considered good farm land, and first- 
class land is considerably less than 
that. 

It is the good farm land that the 
builders invariably demand, for it is 
almost always reasonably level and 
well drained. ‘To take even 100 acres 
of this is a serious matter, since al- 
ready we are importing more than 
half our food. 

Moreover, at best we cannot look 
for much more than half an acre per 
head to feed ourselves, whereas it 
would surely not be disputed that the 
minimum we need to be self-support- 
ing is one acre per head—which is out 
of the question, unless by some means 
we halve our population. 

The Association also deplores at- 
tempts “to coerce or persuade the 
British people” to live in flats, most 


people preferring to live in houses. 
Of course they do; but if we all insist 
on having the house we want there 
will soon be no agricultural land left, 
whatever the Town and Country 
Planning Association may say to the 
contrary. One has only to look at the 
popular seaside resorts to see how 
quickly bricks and mortar are steriliz- 
ing fertile land which should be 
carrying crops. And when you come 
to London, well, the satellite towns 
alone, when they are built, will be 
responsible for some 41,000 acres. 
Thus the Association’s statement is 
manifestly absurd, and may even be 
damaging to the food production 
drive, for it will be read by those to 
whom the facts are not readily avail- 
able—which they were to the Town 
and Country Planning Association. 


From the Chairman of Executive, 
TCPA to the Editor of “Farmer and 
Stockbreeder”, 22 April 1953 


It is a pity you attack this Associa- 
tion. We ought to be great friends, 
since for fifty years we have fought for 
planning that would safeguard the 
great bulk of agricultural and other 
rural land from suburban sprawl 
and random building. Surely it is not 
perverse to hold that it is better to 
satisfy the demand of overcrowded 
urban workers by letting them have 1 
per cent of rural land, in places care- 
fully chosen after agricultural and all 
other economic and technical factors 
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are weighed, than to run the risk of 
the towns exploding again and build- 
ing anyhow and anywhere ? 

I submit that it is not we who made 
a “‘silly statement” about flats. We 
have given figures as to the area 
required, and it is simply not true 
that if “we all insist on the sort of 
houses we want, there will be no agri- 
cultural land left’. As our figures 
show, there will be 99 per cent left. 

And huge sums of money saved by 
avoiding subsidies on flats could be 
used for improving production on the 
g9 per cent. 

We are entirely with the farmers in 
wanting to stop the wasteful use of 
land, and in doing everything pos- 
sible to avoid taking the best quality 
land for development. But we will 
not stand for exaggerations that 
threaten to rob the urban people 
(85 per cent of our population) of 
decent minimum housing standards. 

Why cannot you see this, and join 
with us in promoting a balanced 
policy that avoids both sprawl and 
overcrowding ? 


From “The Birmingham Mail”, 30 
March 1953 


This nation has now got to choose 
between housing sprawl and enough 
food to eat; for it can no longer have 
both. We must keep our towns and 
even our villages within present 
boundaries and re-develop “up- 
wards’’, because in future we shall 
need every acre of the growing land 
still left us. The Town and Country 
Planning Association has seen fit to 
issue a statement “deploring any 
pressure on housing authorities to in- 
crease the proportion of flats in their 
schemes”. This once-Fabian and 
very urban-minded body feels that 
only another 5 million people remain 
to be dispersed with their “industries 
and amenities”’ from congested areas ; 
and ihis would gobble up “only 
357,000 more acres, not all of them 
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agricultural”. That ‘‘only”  illus- 
trates once more how unrealistic and 
unpractical are so many modern 
planners who seek to prove their case 
by statistics. The area of Birmingham 
today is 51,147 acres. They propose 
throwing to urban appetites just 
seven new Birminghams in the next 
twenty years. 

The fact that Britain’s whole 
economy has changed, together with 
its role in world affairs, seems to have 
escaped the notice of the Town and 
Country Planning Association, which 
is still dreaming its Fabian day- 
dreams of three or four decades ago. 
It sees in flats an abandonment of 
“standards of housing density satis- 
factory to the people of the country”, 
yet tens of thousands of people in 
cities like Birmingham are still wait- 
ing hopelessly for houses that can 
never materialize if we cling to those 
arbitrary and over-optimistic stand- 
ards. It thinks the threat to farmland 
has been “‘grossly exaggerated”’; but 
it is impossible today to exaggerate 
that threat. Laudable “‘standards of 
density” will not fill empty stomachs. 
A speaker at a week-end conference of 
British sociologists rightly stressed 
that “lack of careful user-research in 
housing has caused costly mistakes’’. 


From the Chairman of Executive 
TCPA to the Editor of “The Birming- 
ham Mail”, 11 April 1953 


Your comment of 30 March may 
leave quite a wrong impression of 
what the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association said in its statement 
of 27 March. (We will send copies to 
any interested readers). We have 
always defended agricultural land 
against suburban sprawl. But to de- 
prive people of houses with gardens, 
which most British people want, 
is not the best way to increase food 
production. To put them into high 
flats is so expensive that a great deal 
more food production could be ob- 
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tained by building houses instead, 
and using the money saved for im- 
proving and reclaiming land. Gar- 
dens also produce food—often to a 
higher money value per acre than 
farm land. And at the most, of our 
29 million acres of grass and arable, 
16 million acres of grazing, and 3 
million acres of woodland, we should 
only need about 350,000 acres (less 
than 1 per cent) to make available 
enough space for first-class living and 
working conditions for the nation. 
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On what ground, by the way, do 
you call the Association “‘once Fabi- 
an” and “urban-minded”’? We are, 
and always have been, an all-parties 
body, with a membership as much 
ter srcod in the country as in towns. 
To be called “‘urban-minded”’ by a 
Birmingham newspaper is a distinc- 
tion. We are not sorry for the im- 
plication that Birmingham is now 
“‘rural-minded’’. But we simply don’t 
believe its citizens are likely to 
become “‘flat-minded”’. 


Topography for Strangers 


According to Professor A. E. 
Richardson, the three outstanding 
cities of the UK from the archi- 
tectural standpoint are Bath, Dublin, 
and Edinburgh. He regards the 
Somerset spa, constructed almost 
entirely of freestone from the sur- 
rounding hills, as “incomparable’’. 
Fine panoramic views of the city may 


be obtained from the steep escarp- 
ment of Beechen Cliff (400 feet), 
looking across the Bristol Avon to- 
ward the heights of Lansdown. Added 
interest is provided by the topiscope 
which was presented by a former 
Mayor, the late Cedric Chivers, en- 
abling visitors readily to identify the 
various local landmarks. D. M. 
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EDUCATION IN NEW TOWNS 


The Chairman of a Primary School Committee Divisional 


Executive expresses views on the influence of the school on the secial 


development of new towns. 


contribution to make in the suc- 

cessful development of new 
towns, not solely in the cultural or 
educational sphere, but in a wider 
conception of the service that teachers 
and scholars can render to the social 
well-being and contentment of the 
inflowing inhabitants. Happy chil- 
dren make for happy parents, and, 
conversely, happy parents make for 
happy children. This consummation 
devoutly to be wished makes for a 
serenity of outlook and helps con- 
siderably to overcome the emotional 
upheaval caused by the complete 


G come HAVE a very material 


removal of home from one set of 


surroundings to another so different 
in character. 


by w. G. 8S. CROOK 


Teachers’ Opportunity 

The teaching staff engaged in a 
school sited within a new neighbour- 
hood unit will have many problems of 
a psychological and social complexity 
which will call for continuous sym- 
pathetic understanding. They have 
a grand opportunity to assist in 
welding the many separate families 
into a community, and enabling the 
children to adapt themselves to a 
complete re-orientationof their young 
lives, so rapidly changed from a con- 
gested urban area with all its ameni- 
ties close to hand, to that ofa new way 
of life, where Nature is met so to speak 
in the raw, and yet in all its beauty is 
right bang upon the doorstep. 

Much has been said and written 


The Maylands Junior and Infant Schools at Hemel Hempstead New Town 


Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation 
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Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation 


An early start in pleasant surroundings means healthier and happier lives for children in 
new towns 


of the unifying influence of education, 
and now we see theory being put into 


practice through the medium of 


lovely schools incorporating within 
their walls all that is conducive to 
promote the happiness and complete- 
ness of the lives of young people. 
Recreation both formal and in- 
formal will be experienced in clean 
open spaces, with soft green grass 
beneath the feet. No more improvised 
gaines on a bomb site, but glorious 
adventures into the country, and a 
first acquaintance with the farm, the 
cowshed, the dairy, the orchard, and 
the ponds and streams. ‘To know at 
first hand the delights of the seasons 
as they follow in their cycle through 
the changing year with all their 
characteristic beauty and unspoilt 
freshness, so unknowable and un- 
believable before—this is true educa- 
tion, It teaches the young not to rely 


on ready-made attractions and man- 
made amenities. The schools will 
have much to offer beyond the four 
walls of the classroom, and beyond 
the strict lettering of the syllabus. 


Necessity of Improvisation 

The influx of so many young 
families into the new town areas has 
produced a problem not envisaged by 
the local education authority, that of 
a greater number of children of infant 
and primary school age than accom- 
modation could absorb. Much im- 
provisation has been necessary. We 
scarcely realize the rapidity of house- 
building once the roads and sewers 
are complete, and there is, I suppose, 
an inevitable lag in the provision of 
school places. Yet the authorities, 
both central and local, are fully alive 
to this difficulty, and steps are being 
taken to ensure that educational 
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facilities will be available for all age 
groups. From one viewpoint it is help- 
ful to find the emphasis upon the very 
young. They are always ready to join 
in with the others, and an early start 
in pleasant surroundings will mean 
for them healthier and happier lives 
and a much more satisfying upbring- 
ing than amid the smoke and re- 
stricted space of a “play street”’. 


Corporate Activities 

For the senior scholars the schools 
will have a slightly different prob- 
lem. Recreational facilities come fore- 
most to one’s mind, and there will be 
drama clubs, music clubs, and the 
school orchestra as a common meet- 
ing ground, and perhaps an explora- 
tion group to undertake some re- 
search work in the neighbourhood, 
and a local history section; all to be 
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stimulated and encouraged by the 
teaching staff as extra-mural activi- 
ties. All this is not wishful thinking, 
but a situation I have seen fostered at 
close hand. There is an element of 
something new and strange which 
the young students are anxious to ex- 
perience, and both the novelty and 
delight of this corporate activity will 
bear fruit at a later date when they 
grow to take an interest in civic 
affairs. 

That, I think, is a great possi- 
bility, and will repay the schools for 
the vital part they are now called 
upon to play in making a neighbour- 
hood a living unity and not just a 
conglomeration of houses. Civic pride 
and a social conscience will take root 
and transcend in value all the bricks 
and mortar that produced such a 
physical change in the landscape. 


Development Plans, England and Wales 


From information received at the time of going to press. 


Planning authorities in England and Wales... a a vi 146 


Plus Joint Boards (National Parks) 


148 
Authorities submitting more than one development plan: -- 
West Sussex County Council 3 Plans = extra 2 
Cheshire County Council 2 Za xy 
Kent County Council e ws 4% 
Glamorgan County Council 2 ,, we’ 
Nottingham County Borough 2 __,, og! 
Total number of plans (including part plans) due... i ae 15 
Number of pians submitted to 31 March 1953 ar a3 a 136 
Number of plans not yet submitted 18 
Approved by Minister, by 31 March 1953: complete plans <¢ 16 
y ) 95: P 
” ” be) ” » part » belies 2 


Total number of plans approved by Minister 
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MILL HILL VILLAGE 


This Middlesex village has a long history, but has lost much of its 
original individuality since the large and populous borough of 
Hendon, of which it forms a ward, has gradually thrown out 
tentacles of housing across the intervening fields. The author 
describes the village and the activities of the Mill Hill Preservation 


Society. 


HERE Is still a precariously sur- 
; viving strip of green between 
Mill Hill and Hendon proper, 
but in several places that strip has 
been bridged by patches of building. 
Much of the area of North Hendon 
or Mill Hill has been acquired as 
permanent and public open spaces, 
other portions seem likely to be pre- 
served as private open spaces; but 
there is a good deal of anxiety locally 
about sundry other parts which most 
people regard as inviolate under the 
guise of a “‘local’’ Green Belt. 


Recent acquisitions by the LCC of 


housing sites within the Green Belt 
zones have shaken public confidence 
in that well-intentioned term of town- 
planners’ jargon. No longer can we 
feel that a promising patch of green 
on a map means what we all thought 
it meant: it appears that hardly any- 
thing is safe. The demand for more 
houses, in every administrative area 
round London, is so urgent and 
clamant—whatever its real justifica- 
tion—that any municipal or urban 
councillor attempting to follow and 
promote the doctrine of the Green 
Belt is apt to be regarded as a woolly 
idealist heedless of the welfare of his 
constituents. 


Legacy of Coaching Days 

Sixty years ago Mill Hill was merely 
a village, even forty years ago it was 
barely a suburb, and certainly not a 
town. It did form part of the old 





by MARTIN S. BRIGGS 
parish of Hendon, and its affairs were 
administered by the Hendon District 
Council, but the link was purely ad- 
ministrative, Mill Hill and Hendon 
being entirely distinct communities. 





A sign which has recently been erected in 


Mill Hill village 


The old village of Mill Hill, as one 
can see from any map older than 1g00 
or 80, was a String of houses, churches, 
inns, convents, and schools along the 
level mile of the Ridgeway from near 
the present barracks to Holcombe 
Hill. ‘The generous provision of old 
inns—the Adam and Eve, Angel and 
Crown, King’s Head, Three Hammers, 
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plus the Rising Sun on Highwood 
Hill—was a legacy of the days when 
this was an old coaching road. During 
the present century, the Angel has 
been closed, the King’s Head de- 
molished, the Rising Sun recon- 
ditioned, and the two others rebuilt. 

The beautiful situation of the 
Ridgeway, with extensive views north 
towards Totteridge and south to- 
wards Hendon and Harrow, made it 
an ideal building site, but the fact 
that most of its length is owned by 
Mill Hill School and two Roman 
Catholic institutions has saved much 
of it from development. There are 
still two ponds on the Ridgeway, one 
of which adjoins the surviving scrap 
of village green. The remaining por- 
tion must have been enclosed about a 
century ago, the erection ofa pleasant 
little Methodist chapel near the pond 
came about the turn of the century, 
and now the residue is so closely 
packed with a dozen small houses and 
a shop that there seems to be no hope 
whatever of restoring it to its original 
state. The little street that bounds it 
on the north was awarded its old 
name of High Street not many years 
ago; and in 1938 the governors of 
Mill Hill School erected two orna- 
mental signs inscribed ‘Mill Hill 
Village’, to indicate the limits of the 
village, one by the Angel Pond near 
the Methodist Chapel, the other by 


the Old Forge at the bottom of 


Holcombe Hill. ‘The branch _post- 
office also displays the legend ‘* Mill 
Hill Village’. So this most attractive 
village survival, with its fine views 
to ‘Totteridge unimpaired, its wide 
grass verges, some of its old inns, and 
a number of good buildings, is still 
preserved. 


Picturesque Buildings 

Of these buildings, the School 
House (1825), and Belmont (late 
eighteenth-century), together with 
some old cottages and the quaint 
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little Gothic-Revival summerhouse 
in the grounds of Belmont, are in 
charge of Mill Hill School; while the 
late seventeenth-century house, form- 
erly knownas Littleberries, forms part 
of St Vincent’s Orphanage, and its 
maintenance seems to be guaranteed. 
The row of almshouses facing the 
Angel Pond, erected in 1696, are now 
cared for by the Hendon Corpora- 
tion; but next to them is a range of 
weather-boarded cottages which 
are in private ownership and demand 
attention, for they form part of a 
picturesyue group which continues 
to attract many artists. Vigilance is 
needed to preserve the Ridgeway, as 
far as possible, from further building 
west of the enormous new National 
Institute of Medical Research (com- 
pleted just before the second world 
war) for this is the heart of Mill Hill 
Village. The intervening valley be- 
tween it and Totteridge does not 
form a good site for housing, as diffi- 
cult and costly sewerage arrange- 
ments would be required ; and, for all 
reasons, it is to be hoped that these 
fields may be preserved as an open 
space. 


Inter-War Development 

The speculative builder first ap- 
peared towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century on the _ Birkbeck 
estate, lying on the level ground 
below Mill Hill School; but there 
were difficulties about “‘title’’, so de- 
velopment was sporadic as well as 
shoddy. Only recently have the 
numerous gaps been filled. Fifty 
years ago, there were very few houses 
apart from these, and only a few 
shops here and there; but just before 
1910 building began in earnest near 
the Midland station. At that date, 
there were no buses, and all com- 
muters travelled by Midland to St 
Pancras, or by Great Northern to 
King’s Cross from Mill Hill (now 
Mill Hill East) or ‘The Hale stations. 
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Building was in full blast just before 
the first world war, and in the inter- 
war period the whole aspect of Mill 
Hill changed greatly. The extension 
of the Hampstead Tube to Golders 
Green in 1907, and thereafter to 
Edgware and Mill Hill East, with 
connecting buses through Mill Hill 
village and Broadway to Edgware, 
led to a rapid increase of building and 
population. The quiet meadows be- 
tween Mill Hill and the Edgware 
Road (the Roman Watling Street) 
were purchased in 1924 by the LCC 
and laid out as a large housing estate 
known as Watling. Finally, the new 
Watford by-pass and Barnet by-pass 
were driven right through the district 
completely altering its geography 
and destroying its isolation. 


Local Residents’ Societies 


Forty years ago the Hendon UDC, 
as it then was, had the foresight to 
begin to acquire public open spaces in 
this hitherto rural area, encouraged 
by the active support of the Mill Hill 
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Residents’ Association; and of some 
1,400 acres now belonging to the 
Corporation, a large proportion is 
naturally in and around Mill Hill, 
Much of it is beautiful unspoiled 
woodland. When one adds the exten- 
sive private open spaces, which may 
be regarded as comparatively sacro- 
sanct, local residents have much 
cause for gratitude. They take the 
view that the Corporation has under- 
taken to prohibit building on other 
areas earmarked as part of the local 
Green Belt and when, in 1949, the 
authorities proposed to start a hous- 
ing scheme on Lawrence Street, an 
attractive old road lined with trees 
and only partly developed, the Mill 
Hill Preservation Society was found- 
ed to maintain a vigilant watch upon 
similar proposals affecting the ameni- 
ties of the district. For that object it 
works in harmony with the Mill Hill 
Historical Society, founded in 1929, 
which shares its ideals; and many 
local residents are members of both 
societies. 





TAKING STOCK (continued from page 256) 


no escaping the logic of this step. 

The second problem which has 
arisen, and for which no solution has 
yet been found, is the compensation 
for industrial premises that are 
vacated by concerns moving out. At 
present it is impossible to prevent the 
reoccupation of such buildings with- 
out a compulsory purchase order by 
the local authority, and no sooner 
has one firm moved out of London 
than another takes its place leaving 
the general situation unimproved. 

The division of financial responsi- 
bility as between central and local 
government must be settled, and the 
decision as to whether the reduction 
of density is worth paying for out of 
public funds, must be made. It is 
important to bear in mind the long- 
term gain as well as the short term 


expenditure resulting from the speed- 
ing-up of traffic, cutting of transport 
costs, and the general improvement 
of the production line, which as any 
responsible industrialist knows does 
not end at the factory gate. 

The third difficulty in the post-war 
years has been the fact that there is 
no vested interest in the promotion of 
planning propaganda. Planning has 
not been a sufficiently popular politi- 
cal issue as compared with housing, 
demobilization, nationalization, etc. 

This does not mean that there has 
not been a substantial gain on the 
pre-war position, but it is important 
to face the realities of the next stage 
and for the planning movement to 
recognize that its battle is still far 
from won. 

DESMOND DONNELLY 
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zens 
Legal Notes 























The Court of Appeal have recently 
decided an interesting case on rights 
of way which may be of considerable 
importance in connection with the 
stopping up and diversion of high- 
ways under post-war planning legis- 
lation. In Walsh v. Oates a highway 


had been stopped up by an order of 


Quarter Sessions under the Highway 
Act, 1835. The appellant, however, 


claimed that he had a private right of 


way over the highway and sought an 
injunction to prevent certain mineral 
workings which were interfering with 
his alleged right of way. It was not 
disputed that a private right of way 
could exist at the same time as a pub- 
lic right of way, but the respondents 
argued that the order of Quarter 
Sessions stopped up the private as 
well as the public right of way. 

This was a point on which there 
was no direct authority. In some 
nineteenth-century cases it was de- 
cided that the powers of railway 
companies to stop up highways under 
special Acts did not enable them to 
stop up private rights without com- 
pensation, but special Acts are usually 
construed more strictly against those 
claiming the benefit of them than are 
public general Acts. However, the 
Court of Appeal came to the con- 
clusion that the Highway Act re- 
ferred only to public rights of way 
and that the order of Quarter Ses- 
sions did not stop up the private 
right of way. 


Co-existent Rights 


How, it may be asked, can a 
private right of way exist over the 
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public highway? It is doubtful 
whether such a private right could be 
created after the highway has come 
into being, but it is clear that if a 
private right of way is subsequently 
dedicated as a highway, the private 
right continues to exist and is not 
merged for legal purposes in the 
public right. 

Powers of stopping up and divert- 
ing highways now exist under a 
number of public Acts. Apart from 
the Act of 1835, such powers now 
exist under the Housing Acts, the 
Town and Country Planning Acts, 
the Acquisition of Land (Authoriza- 
tion Procedure) Act, and the National 
Parks Act. Section 49 of the 1947 Act 
(which enables the Minister of Trans- 
port to stop up and divert highways 
where this is necessary for the pur- 
pose of development for which plan- 
ning permission has been granted or 
of development by a Government 
department) is very widely used. 

The decision in Walsh v. Oates is 
direct authority only for the purpose 
of cases arising under the Act of 1835, 
but it must certainly be borne in 
mind in connection with the other 
statutes mentioned above. Power to 
extinguish private rights of way is 
given by most of these statutes, but 
subject to compensation for any loss 
suffered by the owner of the private 
right. Moreover, there may be cir- 
cumstances in which the highway can 
be stopped up, but no corresponding 
power exists to compel the closure of 
private rights of way. 


A Ministry Circular 

MHLG have recently issued a use- 
ful circular (20/53) on the extinguish- 
ment of public rights of way under the 
National Parks and the Acquisition 
of Land Acts. The powers of ex- 
tinguishment under the former Act 
apply throughout the country and 
not merely in national parks. 

A. E, TELLING 
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TREES FOR INDUSTRIAL LOCALITIES 


The author describes the effects of atmosfgieric pollution on the 


growth of trees. 


HE DIFFICULTY of establishing 

vegetation in localities which 

are highly industrialized may 

for practical purposes be divided into 
two broad groups. 

On the one hand are the problems 
arising from atmospheric pollution. 
On the other are problems created by 
the deposit of industrial waste and 
arising out of industrial operations, 
such as subsidence, the creation of 
“flashes” and other forms of badly 
drained land, quarrying, and the like. 
This article is limited to a considera- 
tion of the first group. 

The fact that many plants, in- 
cluding a wide range of trees, do not 
tolerate conditions of atmospheric 
pollution is commonplace. An ap- 
preciation of the reasons why some 
trees fail to succeed under such con- 
ditions may be a valuable guide in 
choosing species which are likely to 
be more tolerant of atmospheric 
pollution. The experiences of those 
who have pioneered in this realm are 
available for our guidance. 


Effects of Pollution 


What are the principal effects of 
atmospheric pollution on _ plant 
growth, and on trees in particular ? 
Tarry substances, solid particles, and 
gases are the three factors which 
result in damage and death of trees. 
Air pollution is largely due to smoke 

including gaseous by-products) but 
the effect of fog on vegetation must 
also be taken into account. 

Experiments conducted in the 


Leeds district prove that under foggy 
conditions the actual intensity of 
light may be reduced by up to 40 per 
cent, thereby limiting the amount of 


by RONALD MORLING 


sunshine available to vegetation with 
a consequent reduction in the amount 
of energy available for the conversion 
of carbon dioxide into carbohydrates. 
The effective growth is checked 
resulting in the stunted vegetation 
which still survives in the polluted 
areas. 


Choked Leaves 


The effect of tarry substances on the 
leaves of plants is principally a 
mechanical one, that of choking the 
stomatal openings through which 
plants breathe and perspire. Leaves of 
junipers grown six miles from Leeds 
were found to possess 75 per cent of 
the stomatal openings more or less 
choked. Evergreens are particularly 
affected as they retain their leaves 
during the winter, the leaves of 
conifer being retained from two to 
five years or even more. This group of 
trees frequently become semi-ever- 
green, and later completely deciduous 
until they finally die under conditions 
of severe air pollution. Moreover, 
leaves of deciduous trees fall earlier 
than usual and new leaves develop 
later, thus further reducing the 
already restricted amount of light 
available to the leaves, with conse- 
quent loss of growing time and 
stunting of growth. Not only do tarry 
substances choke the leaves but the 
almost waterproof layer deposited 
on the leaf surface reduces. still 
further the already restricted sun- 
shine which penetrates the smoke 
laden atmosphere. 

The effect of tarry substances on 
plant growth is ultimately the same as 
that due to solid particles and gases— 
reduction of plant growth, and re- 
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A.F. Kersting 


The scene from the southern slopes of Box Hill, Surrey, during the big fog last year. The top 
of the hill is bathed in sunshine, while the valley below is covered in fog 


duced ability to withstand a crisis 
such as frost and the competition of 
other plants. 

Solid particles in the atmosphere 
adversely affect plant growth by the 
deposit of large particles on leaf sur- 
faces whilst small particles remain 
suspended, acting as nuclei for the 
condensation of water droplets. 


Effect on the Soil 


A secondary but very important 
affect of tarry substances and solid 
particles is that on the ground from 
which trees obtain much of their 
nourishment. Continual depositing 
of these substances on the soil 
hinders the free passage of air to roots 
of plants and the soil, particularly 
when untilled for some time, accumu- 
lates acid from the deposits and be- 
comes sour. Detrimental effects on 
plant growth are due also to un- 
favourable changes in the soil, es- 
pecially the progressive depletion of 
calcium carbonate and essential soil 
organisms. Frequent applications of 








lime are essential under these con- 
ditions. 

Although tarry substances and 
sulphuric acid are believed to be the 
chief categories in a polluted atmo- 
sphere it is known that others such as 
hydrochloric acid, ammonia, metallic 
iron, and iron compounds are also 
detrimental. 

Gases affect plant growth in three 
ways. They may be dissolved in sus- 
pended droplets resulting in direct 
damage to leaves; they may enter the 
plant through the breathing mechan- 
ism and so upset the chemical pro- 
cesses in the leaf; or they may be dis- 
solved in dew, rain, and soil water 
contributing to the leaching of soil 
bases, including calcium carbonate. 
The vitality of plants is generally 
lowered by the presence of free acids 
in the smoke polluted air. 


Varying Evidence 

It should be stated that whilst 
limited experiments have been con- 
ducted in this country and overseas to 
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establish the effects of atmospheric 
pollution on plants, comparatively 
little accurate information is avail- 
able. The kinds of fumes or smoke 
causing damage varies from place to 
place and in many areas are not the 
only causes of injury to trees as other 
agencies may play an ever greater 
part. It is not surprising that con- 
siderable discrepancies arise between 
lists of trees arranged in order of sus- 
ceptibility by different authors. Even 
in cases where more accurate in- 
formation has been procured in con- 
nection with claims for compensa- 
tion for damage to trees, the evidence 
relates to a particular set of circum- 
stances and cannot necessarily be 
applied to conditions elsewhere. ‘The 
reasons why some trees are more 
susceptible to damage than others are 
complex; leaf structure, chemical 
make-up of the tree, and its power to 
recover from defoliation are contri- 
butory factors. Not all deciduous 
trees, for example, are resistant, larch 
being fairly susceptible to smoke and 
fume injury. 


Leaf Injury 

As may be expected, damage is 
principally to leaves. On broad leaved 
trees injury takes the form of dis- 
colouration, turning from yellow to 
brown those parts of the leaf further 
from the veins. In more advanced 
stages leaves shrivel and fall. Re- 
peated injury to leaves eventually 
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leads to dieback of twigs and bran- 
ches. 

In conifers the symptoms are 
simpler. Leaf tips become discoloured, 
defoliation follows but the actual 
injury is apt to be more severe. 
Broadly speaking, evergreens are 
much less susceptible to damage than 
most conifers. Not only have the 
leaves of conifers to last longer than 
those of broad leaves but their powers 
of recovery from dieback are fre- 
quently very poor. Trees showing 
considerable resistance to damage in- 
clude sycamore, elm, and_ poplar. 
Of the latter P. Wilsonii, the so-called 
Manchester P., is one of the best, suc- 
ceeding almost anywhere under any 
conditions. P. serotina and cana- 
densis are also good. Corsican pine, 


Japanese larch, and holly also show 


signs of resistance. Amongst trees 
which are susceptible we find Euro- 
pean larch, Douglas fir, the spruces, 
and in particular, the silver firs 
(abies) and Scots pine. Trees growing 
on high ground suffer more than 
trees on low land. 

With the limited information avail- 
able on this subject it is unwise to 
draw conclusions as many other 
factors influence the growth of trees. 
At present it can only be assumed that 
the health of trees, particularly coni- 
fers, within a radius of several miles 
of any large coal burning city or in- 
dustrial centre is likely to suffer to a 
greater or less degree. 


On Being Contemporary 


“The hardest thing to remember 
about our own time, of course, is 
simply that it is a time; we all in- 


stinctively think of it as the Day of 


Judgment. But all the things in it 
which belong to it merely as this time 
will probably be rapidly turned up- 
side down; all the things that can pass 
will pass. It is not merely true that all 


old things are already dead; it is also 
true that all new things are already 
dead; for the only undying things are 
the things that are neither new nor 
old. The more you are up in this 
year’s fashion, the more (in a sense) 
you are already behind next year’s.” 
—-G, K. CHESTERTON: 

Charles Dickens. 
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The Town Planning Review 


Edited by Professor Gordon Stephenson in collaboration with Professor 
W. G. Holford, London, and Professor F. J. Adams, U.S.A., the Review 
is an independent quarterly of international repute. Each number contains 
over eighty pages of editorial notes, authoritative articles, and book 
reviews and is handsomely produced and well illustrated. The Town 
Planning Review is frequently quoted in books, articles, and papers and it 
is of particular interest to Local Authorities. The second number of Vol. 
XXIV appears in July 1953. The four numbers of this volume will 
contain several illustrated articles on economical methods of layout and 
design in housing, critical notes on policy, original historical studies and 
contributions by Lewis Mumford, Clarence Stein, Steen Eiler Rasmussen 
and other eminent international authorities. 


Annual subscription £1 including postage. Single copies 6s. 


All inquiries concerning subscriptions and tack numbers should be 
addressed to the Secretary, University Press of Liverpool, 75 Bedford 
Street South, Liverpool 7. 























TCPA National Conference 1953 
at County Hall, London, S.E.1 


THURSDAY, 19 NOVEMBER 
and FRIDAY, 20 NOVEMBER 


The subject to be discussed is 


FINANCIAL PROVISIONS OF PLANNING 


Names of principal speakers and full 
particulars will be announced shortly 
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Royal Academician 

Mr Louis de_ Soissons, OBE, 
FRIBA, has been elected a Royal 
Academician. 


Tree Planting 


The Royal Forestry Society has 
produced a leaflet giving some useful 
hints on points to be observed in 
commemorative planting for Corona- 
tion year. The Society is also anxious 
to see planting carried out where slag 
heaps, opencast workings, and other 
areas contribute to disfigurement of 
the landscape. The address of the 
Society is 49 Russell Square, W.C.1. 


Chairmanship of Stevenage 


Sir Thomas Bennett has resigned 
from the chairmanship of Stevenage 
Development Corporation. 

The Minister of Housing proposes 
to appoint as the new chairman for 
Stevenage Sir Roydon Dash, vice- 
chairman of the Bracknell Develop- 
ment Corporation. 


Robert Matthew 


Many warm tributes to the services 
rendered to London County Council 
by Robert H. Matthew, cBE, ARIBA 
were paid at a meeting on 27 April. 
Mr Matthew joined the LCC nearly 
seven years ago and has now left to 
take the Chair of Architecture at 
Edinburgh University. 


AA Presidency 


Sir Hugh Casson, RDI, MA, 
FRIBA has been appointed President 
of the Architectural Association for 
its 107th session commencing on 
1 June next. 
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Cathedral Appeal 


An appeal has been launched for 
£60,000 to preserve, improve, and 
maintain Rochester Cathedral where 
dry rot, death watch beetle, and 
erosion have all taken their toll. 


Slum Clearance 

In their first post-war policy state- 
ment the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council urge local 
authorities to undertake surveys of 
slum areas, and, when the extent of 
slums is known, to introduce clear- 
ance schemes as soon as _ possible. 
They also urge amending legislation 
so that owners of sound but out- 
moded houses may be assisted to re- 
condition them. 


Outdoor Seat Competition 


Eighty outdoor seats made of 
wood, cast-iron, steel or concrete are 
being shown from 5-16 May in an 
open-air exhibition which the Coun- 
cil of Industrial Design and _ the 
Corporation of Birmingham are ar- 
ranging in Victoria Embankment 
Gardens, Westminster, S.W.1. 

The seats are entries for an Out- 
door Seats Competition which it is 
hoped will interest local authorities 
who are installing new equipment of 
this type. 


New Shops for Moscow 


The general plan for the recon- 
struction of Moscow in 1951-60 
provides for the building of 500 shops 
and 250 public catering establish- 
ments. Three hundred shops and 
125 canteens, restaurants, and cafés 
are to be opened by the end of 1955. 


Smokeless Zones 


Following the success of Man- 
chester’s smokeless zone it is an- 
nounced that preparations are being 
made by Liverpool Health Depart- 
ment for the setting up of a smokeless 
zone in the centre of Liverpool. 
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TCPA HOLIDAY & STUDY TOURS 
1953 


These tours are meant to be informing and pleasurable, stimulating and 
refreshing. They may be looked on as Study Tours with Enjoyment, or 
as Holidays with Point. 





NEW TOWNS (One Day Tours) 


Coaches leave the Planning Centre at 9.30 a.m. Parties will be received 
by the Development Corporations and escorted around industrial and 
residential areas. 


Wednesday, 24 June 1953. Welwyn, Hatfield, Harlow (Tour A). 
Wednesday, 15 July 1953. Crawley (Tour B). 


Tickets include lunch and tea. Tour A a2ts., Tour B 18s. 6d. 


FRANCE, 20 September—s October 


This sixteen-day tour is being organized with the help of the French 











Ministére de la Reconstruction et de l’Urbanisme. Travel is by first class 
boat, second class rail, and coach in southern France. The party will be 
received by local authorities, architects and town planners and will be 
shown features of architectural, town planning or scenic interest on the 
line of route. 


Summarized itinerary: Paris, Dijon, Lyon, the Donzére-Mondragon 
hydro-electric project on the Rhone, Avignon, Nimes and Arles, 
Aix-en-Provence, Marseilles, including visit to Le Corbusier’s Unité 
d’Habitation, Toulon, Cannes, Menton, Monte Carlo, Castillon (new 
village reconstructed between Menton and Sospel), Grenoble, Aix-les- 
Bains, the Genissiat hydro-electric barrage and Annecy. 


Inclusive cost: £65 Party limited to 35 








Further details of all tours can be obtained from the Secretary, TCPA, 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. (Tem. 5006). 
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BEDFORD BY THE RIVER. A Town 
Planning Report by the Max Lock 
Group. John Murray. 215. 

Published in 1952, this report for 
Bedford Corporation is yet another 
interesting contribution to town plan- 
ning literature resulting from survey 
and planning by a group of technic- 
ians under the leadership of Max 
Lock. 

The emphasis throughout is on the 
fact that Bedford is a riverside town. 
It was a delightful initial thought to 
give the report the refrain of the 
Bedford School song for a title. 

Two motives thread their way 
clearly through the report, the en- 
hancement of the merits of the town 
and the rectification of the defects. 
There is evidence all the way, from 
the historic prelude and background 
story, through the inventory of com- 
munications, the evaluation of the 
town centre, assessment of occupa- 
tional potentials, and living con- 
ditions, of general co-operation and 
respect for previous planning done 
in the area, as also for the motives of 
the Bedford County Development 
Plan. 

As one is led to expect from the 
outset there is an understanding 
chapter on the river, bringing out not 
only its charm, and its vital import- 
ance as the life line of the town, but 
also its idiosyncrasies and caprices. 
Of the town itself, it is said that “‘it is 
the harmonious grouping of dis- 
similar elements . . . that makes this 
riverside town a place of restrained 
beauty.” 


{ 
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Evidence of this is ably presented 
by the carefully selected photo- 
graphs cf riverscapes and the period 
buildings with a gentle dignity and 
easily assimilated scale. 

As can be said of the supremely 
well presented reports on the plan- 
ning of Oxford and Exeter by Dr 
Thomas Sharp, the production of the 
Max Lock Group report for Bedford 
is as much an enticing guide book 
and character study of an English 
town, as a soundly based scheme for 
advantageous replanning in the sub- 
standard areas, and first-rate plan- 
ning for inevitable new mid-twentieth 
century additions. The proposals, if 
carried out, will produce clearly 
defined and admired ‘“‘period’’ de- 
velopment extensions in their turn. 

The delightful pen and ink illus- 
trations make refreshing high-lights 
as the pages are turned, interleaved 
with the clear maps in sharp colour, 
recording the places of assembly: the 
staging of the proposals: open spaces: 
schools and allotments: the general 
ensemble of the Bedford district: 
factors in development: growth of the 
town and of road traffic: road pro- 
posals and design of road junctions: 
blighted housing and buildings of 
interest: the town centre re-planned: 
location of industry: housing sites 
and residential densities: Goldington 
neighbourhood layout and distribu- 
tion of shops. 

This catalogue of maps gives some 
idea of the comprehensive and meth- 
odical way in which the preparation 
of the plan has been handled. As 
might be expected of Max Lock and 
his associates, David Grove and 
Gerald King, it can be assumed that 
not a stone has been left unturned. 

Credit must also be given for the 
intelligent grouping of the subject 
matter working downward from the 
first chapter containing ‘“‘a review of 
the proposals’, making itimmediately 
clear that the design for Bedford is 
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THE TILES ARE 


MARLE 
ANGLIA 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 











1. That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 
for 50 years. 

2. Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by 
Marley Craftsmen for 10 years. 





HARLOW NEW TOWN Mark Hall North Neighbourhood, Housing Area 8 
Architects : Hartow Design Group. Arch. Planner ; Frederick Gibberd, F.R.1.B.A., M T.P.1. 
Executive Architect to Harlow New Town: Victor Hamnett, B.Sc., A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.1., A.R.A.C.S. 


Contractors : W. Dobie & Sons Ltd. Chelmsford. Y 
The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent - Sevenoaks 2251 M A RLE 
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planned “‘to make more of the merits 
and to mitigate the drawbacks, to 
solve the problems that have arisen 
from the unbalanced expansion of 
the last seventy years, and to provide 
for balanced expansion during the 
next twenty, to the ends that the 
town may perform its main functions 
more efficiently, and those who live 
by them taay have a more satis- 
factory environment.” 

These words might be thought by 
some to be a string of platitudes. They 
are, in fact, the theme song of all 
experienced planners and are as well 
repeated to every new public that has 
the wisdom to launch a planning 
report. 

JOCELYN ADBURGHAM 


OXFORD JUNIOR ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
Volume X Law and Order. Oxford 
University Press. 30s. 

Large standard encyclopaedias are 
often too heavy and technical for 
young readers and the popular 
alternatives are for the most part 
neither sufficiently complete nor 
authoritative. In commissioning the 
preparation of the Oxford Junior 
Encyclopaedia the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press endeavoured to fill this gap 
and produce a comprehensive and 
clearly-werded book of reference 
which school-children and_ older 
students would find useful 

This Encyclopaedia is edited by 
Laura E. Salt and Robert Sinclair, 
and is published in twelve parts, 
eight of which have already appeared. 
Volume X is about ‘“‘the different 
institutions which men have gradu- 
ally formed to enable them to live 
together in an organized society for 
their mutual benefit and security”. 
The subjects covered are world 
affairs, national and local govern- 
ment, law and justice, public finance, 
education, social services, and the 
armed forces. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


The items on housing and town 
planning are contributed by Rosalind 
Chambers cf the London School of 
Economics. There are excellent and 
up-to-date articles on garden cities 
and new towns, the planning acts, 
development areas, slums, municipal 
housing, and the housing acts. 

This profusely illustrated and artis- 
tically produced book is a pleasure to 
handle and to read. Parents engaged 
in the field of local government or 
town and country planning who buy 
these volumes for their children will 
find themselves using them to very 
great advantage! “y- 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

The following publications have 
been received and will be reviewed 
shortly: 

A WOODMAN’s DIARY, by J. D. U. 
Ward. 

GREATER COPENHAGEN PLANNING, 

THE DURBAN HOUSING SURVEY. 

CHARNWOOD FOREST, by C. N. 
Hadfield. 

2,000 YEARS OF ENGLAND, by John 
Gloag. 





Contributors 


JOHN FOSTER, ARIBA, ARICS, AMTPI, 
Deputy Planning Officer, Peak Park 
Planning Board. 

PAUL V. MAUGER, FRIBA, MTPI, partner 
in firm of Mauger and May, archi- 
tects and planning consultants, Wel- 
wyn Garden City. 

W. G. Ss CROOK, Chairman, Primary 
School Committee, Dacorum Divis- 
ional Executive, Mayor-Elect, Bor- 
ough of Hemel Hempstead. 

MARTIN S. BRIGGS, FRIBA, author of 
Middlesex Old and New, The Approach 
to Architecture, and Town and Country 
Planning. 


RONALD MORLING, member of staff, 
Middlesex Planning Department. 
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ve A GARDEN CITY which really lives up to its two-fold title— 
P that is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
rtis- arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
e to harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 

ged Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with the Midlands 
Wee and the North by rail and by the Great North Road itself, 
will Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial enterprise. 

ery 


Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated amid charming 
I. E. natural surroundings it is among the most delightful places to 
live in. The manufacturing and the residential elements are not 

allowed to clash; modern factories—themselves pleasing, as all 
ave ° P ° ° ° ° 
wan things well designed for their purpose are pleasing—are distri- 
buted with full consideration of both the practical and the 
U. aesthetic. 


Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. The normal 


ING. leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In Letchworth, the two 
essentials of human contentment, work and home life, are 

N. balanced and blended. 
ohn FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to advise 


persons interested. Enquiries are welcomed and detailed indi- 
vidual attention is given to each problem. 


* 


Letehworth Hall Motel 


k TEL: LETCHWORTH 747 (2 LINES) PROPRIETORS: FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD 


A delightful Jacobean manor house which has been skilfully 
‘ converted into a first-class hotel noted for its cuisine. It over- 
‘ looks the golf course: the first tee is twenty-five yards from the 
hotel entrance. A delightful setting for a restful country holiday 
or a golfing week-end. Inter-communication system in every 
room. Brochure on application to the Hotel Manager. Terms 
from 9} guineas. 
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FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD Letchworth HERTS 


Published by The Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, WC2, and printed by 
- The Broadwater Press Ltd, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
The new Telephone Manager's Office built by the 


Company at Shoot-up-Hill is a building of modern design embodying the 


use of Prestressed Concrete. 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


DOLPHIN SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 VICTORIA 6624 
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